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England by a certain Sir Thomas Pert, accompanied by
the great Sebastian Cabot,1 to examine the West Indies
and the coasts of Brazil. Sir Thomas Pert was vice-admiral
of England, and dwelt at Poplar, in what is now the east
end of London. The ship, commanded by Pert, arrived at
the Island of Hispaniola, and came to an anchor near the
mouth of the harbour of Santo Domingo; but the request
to be allowed to trade was met by a salvo of artillery from
the governor of the fort. Whereupon the Englishmen
withdrew themselves, and sailed towards the Island of
Porto Rico, then called St. John's Island. Here they were
better received, being even given provisions and some
compensation for their harsh treatment at Santo Domingo.
But nevertheless, through the faint heart of Sir Thomas
Pert, any further voyage was discontinued, and the ship
sailed back to England.

But earlier than the arrival of Frenchmen or English-
men in the tropical regions of the New World came
another element, which was to have a far-reaching effect
on the history of America, and incidentally was to give
much assistance to the piratical adventurers of France and
England. This was the negro slave. In their hurry to
get rich the Spaniards soon found that the Amerindians
of the Greater Antilles and of Central America could not
work hard and fast enough in mining for gold or in
planting sugar cane. Moreover, the Amerindians had
readily accepted Christianity, and had secured the cham-
pionship of great missionary bishops, who pleaded their
cause at the Court of Spain, and succeeded at last in
relieving many of them from the status of slavery, so that
as free Christians they could not be compelled to work
against their will. As an alternative, therefore, to enslav-

1 See Pioneers in Canada.